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very first example is 6 St ksv Kexpx&urtrai Sv kcv Im/icu (II. i. 
139), and of eighteen other Homeric examples cited to 
illustrate the general use of the subjunctive with oc kc, 
" wonach eine Gattung von Fallen als eintretend gesetzt 
wird," no less than sixteen contain subjunctives referring to 
the future. It is absolutely necessary to recognize distinctly 
the element of time in order to appreciate the relations of the 
subjunctive in its two uses, first, to the future and the present 
indicative, secondly, to the two corresponding uses of the 
optative. I cannot feel, therefore, that the two systems of 
classifications which I have discussed in this paper, as they 
are based on other considerations and exclude wholly or in 
great part the element of time, can possibly give just promi- 
nence to these important relations. 



VII. — On Certain Influences of Accent in Latin Iambic 
Trimeters. 

By M. W. HUMPHREYS, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITT. 

§ 1. With regard to the influence of accent in poetical 
composition among the Romans two views have been enter- 
tained : the one by Corssen, Weil and Benloew, Lucian 
Miiller, etc., that accent had no influence at all either among 
the Greeks or among the Romans : the other, by Bentley, 
G. Hermann, Ritschl, Langen, etc., that the Romans did not 
disregard accent, but as far as it was convenient, avoided 
conflict of accent and poetical ictus, because the Latin accent 
was stress of voice as well as elevation, while the Greek 
accent, being only elevation as in music, was disregarded. 
Those who hold the former opinion assert that the coincidence 
of ictus and accent in Latin poetry is a necessary result of 
the structure of the verse and the Latin system of accentua- 
tion. I formerly was of this opinion myself, but by attempting 
to prove it to be true, I convinced myself that it was false, and 
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this paper presents the results of my investigation of the 
subject. But, although it seems certain that accent had an 
influence, still this influence is hardly to be attributed to a 
greater stress than was possessed by the Greek accent. It i«, 
indeed, highly probable, if not certain, that the Latin accent 
carried with it some little stress of voice, but not appreciably 
more than the Greek. It is well established that the Greek 
accent was essentially musical elevation without stress, that 
is, without conscious effort to produce stress; but the condi- 
tion of the vocal organs necessary to produce elevation, other 
things being equal, produces also some intensity of sound, so 
that an effort would be required to prevent slight stress from 
accompanying the accent, and there is no reason for believing 
that such effort was made. In the same way, a consciously 
made stress of voice would carry with it a slight unconscious 
elevation. Hence, the Greek accent was elevation with the 
slight stress which naturally attended it, and ictus among 
Greeks and Romans was stress with the slight elevation 
which naturally attended it. This is shown not only from 
physical considerations, but also by the fact that modern 
Greek accent, which generally falls on the ancient tone 
syllable, has the stress-element fully developed ; which proves 
that the germ of stress or the tendency to it already existed 
in the ancient accent. How early the stress became an 
appreciable element, it is difficult to ascertain^; but it is cer- 
tain that it must have taken place already in ancient times. 
Babrius, whose date cannot be determined with certainty, but 
who, according to Lachmann, must have flourished about the 
time of Domitian, recognizes the accent to a sufficient extent 
to show that he felt in it considerable stress or ictus. 

§ 2. The following appear to be sufficient reasons for doubt- 
ing that the Latin accent contained considerably more ictus 
than the Greek : 

1. In the first place, all the Roman grammarians treat 
accent as a mere elevation of tone, except that Diomedes, 
who flourished in the latter part of the fourth century, says : 
" Accentus est elatio orationis vocisve intentio." It is main- 
tained by some that the Roman grammarians blindly followed 
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the Greeks in this, and that Diomedes alone perceived the 
truth. It is true that in many grammatical questions the 
Romans adopted and tried to adapt what the Greeks had 
done ; but in some matters, and especially in this very ques- 
tion of accentuation, they did not imitate the Greeks, as is 
shown by the fact that the Roman rules give us 'amant,' 
' am&ntque,' while the Greek rules give \£yei, Xiyei re ; and sim- 
larly ' m6a,' ' meaque ' — Xiyt, X£ye re ; * mira,' ' mir&que,' efoe, ehi 
re. Further, the language of Diomedes does not necessarily 
imply that he considered accent to be stress ; for the word 
" intentio"' could well be taken from the instrumental nomen- 
clature, where it means 'tightness' of a string and refers to 
musical pitch ; and even supposing that he imitated the 
Greeks, we may readily believe that this very expression was 
borrowed from the iiriTtrafiivt) irpooylia of Glaucus of Samos. 
Moreover, Diomedes does not call accent "elatioorationis" and 
" intentio vocis," but " elatio" or " intentio," implying that he 
meant the same thing by both expressions. But even if none 
of these explanations are satisfactory, it would affect the 
main question in no degree if accent did contain stress in 
the times of Diomedes ; for, as was shown above, even the 
Greek accent had at that late day already commenced to 
partake of the character of ictus. It is scarcely necessary to 
allude to the statement of the grammarian Pompeius that 
" ilia syllaba quae accentum habet plus sonat quasi ipsa habet 
maiorem potestatem," for a man to whom is universally 
attributed " verbosa et puerilis tractandi ratio " can have no 
authority in such matters ; and besides it does not make any 
difference if an accented syllable did " sound more" in his 
times. When Quintilian finds the ictus on the penultima of 
" volucres" and for that reason says that that syllable must 
be accented, he does not mean that the ictus is accent ; for 
anybody could see that the ictus fell on it ; but he means that the 
verse (" pecude"s pictaeque volucres ") shows that this syllable 
is considered long by the poet in this instance, and hence must 
receive the accent like all long penults. If he had. meant 
that ictus was accent, we should have to understand that in 
the same line " pecudes " is to be accented on the last syllable. 
16 
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This remark of Quintilian's, therefore, teaches two important 
facts : first, that accent and ictus were different things ; and 
secondly, that accent, as well as ictus, was observed in reading 
poetry. 

2. In the second place, in the old Saturnian Verse, which 
belonged to an age that was far from being artificial, conflict 
often takes place between accent and ictus, particularly in the 
first half of the verse, where it seems rather to have been 
sought than avoided, as in 

consul censor aidilis quf fuit aptid vos, 

where "aidilis" could have been placed first, which would 
not only have removed the conflict, but also would have caused 
the three offices to appear in their natural order — aedile, 
consul, censor. 

Nor, if accent had been stress, could Plautus and other 
poets have written such verses as these : 

Plautus : Quam id expetivisse opcre tarn magn6 senem. 
Terence : Dedit, cenavit. gaudebam. item alio die. 
Pacuvius : Solisque exortu capessit candorem 6ccas6 nigret. 

Yet such verses are very numerous. 

Further, we should surely expect the ictus to fall upon the 
accented syllable where it could b.e done with no trouble, and 
this coincidence could be secured at the close of an Iambic 
trimeter by employing a monosyllable or trisyllable at the 
end ; but in fact the monosyllable at the end was avoided as 
much in trimeters where it secured agreement, as in hexam- 
eters where it caused conflict of ictus and accent ; and trisyl- 
lables are evidently not sought after. 

Again, when Ennius introduced hexameters, he would 
have avoided monosyllables at the end of verses, and other 
causes of discord. It may be claimed that he imitated Homer 
in this, as he certainly did in many other things; but by a 
careful examination and computation, I have found that he 
left such matters to take care of themselves, and not till a 
later day was any,effort made to force the ictus to fall upon 
the accent. A full investigation of this subject would require 
a long discussion, and belongs to hexameters, while I propose 
to confine the present question to trimeters. 
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But I shall call attention to one more illustration of the 
impossibility of assigning to accent any considerable degree 
of stress. In the Galliambics of Catullus such verses as the 
following would have been intolerable : 

Phrygium ut r.emus citato cupide pede tetijft. 
Ut aput nivem kt ferartim gelida stabOla forem, 

These verses were, indeed, intended to be wild and fiery ; 
but still, if the accent had been of the nature of ictus, no 
one could have felt the rhythm at all. 

3. Thirdly, syllables are sometimes contracted in such a 
way that the accent is removed to another syllable, and the 
accented syllable itself even vanishes. For instance, in the 
dramatic authors, the forms of ' suus ' and ' tuus ' (or more 
properly ' suos,' ' tuos ') are very often read as one syllable, the u 
becoming a consonant. Many examples of similar abbrevia- 
tions of other words occur. So Virgil writes ' arje te,' 'abjete, 
' tenvia,' for ' arfete,' ' abfete,' ' tenuia.' And very often, espe- 
cially in derivatives, a vowel which has the acute accent 
becomes modified in a way which renders it scarcely credible 
that much stress could have been on it in its modified form, 
as ' capio,' ' aceipio,' ' mndeo, accendo,' etc. 

§ 3. Having thus shown that the recognition of accent in 
poetry could not have been due to its having greater stress 
than the Greek accent, I shall now present in a general way 
what appears to me to have been the cause of its being recog- 
nized at all ; for in the sequel I shall show that it certainly 
was recognized under certain circumstances. 

1. Each word receives its individuality, so to speak, from 
its accent, by which one syllable, and one only in each word, 
is distinguished from the rest by a special pronunciation. 
Hence, it is naturally more agreeable to the ear to hear the 
ictus on that syllable which is already marked by a distinction, 
especially as that distinctive peculiarity contains a slight 
element of ictus, as has been shown. For if any other 
syllable receives a peculiar pronunciation, the word necessarily 
sounds unnatural. Now, in Greek the accent occupies so 
many different positions in words of the same metrical form, 
that the introduction of a variation from the usual pronuncia- 
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tion does not seriously mar the form of the word. Moreover, 
as quantity, had to be regarded, it would have been almost 
impossible to regard accent also, as this stood in so many 
different relations to quantity. It was even necessary for a 
Greek to learn the accent of each individual word ; and before 
doing this, he could only assign the accent within certain 
limits. The Romans, on the contrary, were accustomed to an 
entirely fixed accent in all words of the same metrical form, 
and the first time they heard a word uttered, their ears 
demanded that the accent should fall on a certain syllable. 
Consequently a word with the ictus on an unaccented syllable 
sounded much more unnatural to a Eoman than to a Greek. 
Hence, to put it briefly, one reason for avoiding conflict of 
accent and ictus was the uniformity of Latin accent. 

2. Again, the laws of accentuation along with the structure 
of verses often causes the ictus and accent to fall together, 
whether the poet chooses, or not, to have them together, as 
in the Iambic trimeter just before and after the caesura, and 
in the closing feet of the heroic hexameter. This frequent 
accidental or necessary coincidence of ictus with accent, 
having become familiar to the ear, caused a verse in which it 
did not exist, to sound rough and unnatural. Consequently, 
in those parts of verses where such a coincidence naturally 
occurred very often, the poets in the course of time sought to 
make it universal. 

3. Finally, the last syllables being uttered very obscurely 
before the time of Ennius, an attempt was made to keep the 
ictus off them as modifying the words too much ; but to keep 
the ictus off the final syllable is, in very many instances, to 
place it upon the accented syllable. This subject will be 
discussed more at length in another place. 

§4.1 shall now proceed to investigate the relations of ictus 
to accent in Iambic Trimeters ; and first I shall discuss the 
subject in a general way, and then shall examine individual 
feet and words. 

In order to ascertain whether the Romans regarded accent 
in poetical composition, we have four tests which we may 
apply. First, we can compare verses written by ancient 
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authors with verses -which we know to have been composed 
without any reference to accent; and as it happens that I 
once wrote some Iambic Trimeters myself, both in Latin and 
in Greek, I shall make use of them to show that while in the 
Latin ones certain conflicts of ictus with accent occur which 
are not to be found in the Latin authors, the Greek ones differ 
in no respect from the Greek Tragic verse. Whether these 
verses, as poetry, are bad or execrable, does not matter ; they 
have the structure of the ancient verses, except that no atten- 
tion was paid to accent. The Latin verses will be recognized 
as a translation from Mark Antony's speech in "Julius 
Caesar," and the Greek ones as a translation of Cato's solil- 
oquy in Addison's ". Cato." (They are appended to this 
article for reference.) Secondly, we may read Greek verses 
with Latin accent, and see whether the relations of ictus to 
accent are the same as in Latin verses ; but in doing this we 
must not, like Langen, overlook the fact that words of the 
various metrical forms do not occur in the same numerical 
ratio to each other in the two languages. Thirdly, we can 
examine into the disposition of words in the verses themselves, 
and see whether or not those conditions are avoided which 
would produce conflict of ictus with accent. Finally, we 
may compare with each other the verses of authors who 
wrote at different periods, and see whether we can trace any 
progress or modification in the relation of ictus to accent. 
In the hexameters this can be done very successfully ; but 
in trimeters the want of the works of comic writers after 
Plautus and Terence renders this mode of investigation less 
important. I shall apply these various, methods indiscrimin- 
ately, as the circumstances may seem to require. 

I have compared the number of those ictuses which come 
in conflict with accent, with the total number of ictuses, in 
many different authors. In counting the conflicts, I have not 
taken into account every instance where an ictus falls on an 
unaccented syllable, nor where an accent fails to have an 
ictus fall upon it (in dissyllables and monosyllables) ; but 
only those instances where the word has no ictus on the tone 
syllable, but at the same time has an ictus on an unaccented 
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syllable. Thus, where words of the forms ^, — , v ~' v — ', have 
no ictus, I count it no conflict; and words of the forms 
— ^y — — , — ^ — , with two ictuses, one of which falls on 
the accent, are not regarded as presenting conflicts. 

It is a little remarkable that Corssen, in discussing this 
subject, compares the conflict between ictus and the Greek 
accent in Greek verses with the conflict between ictus and 
Latin accent in Latin verses, and then goes into an elaborate 
investigation of relations that exist between the two systems 
of accentuation, in order to show that the Latin system was 
better adapted to bring about coincidence of ictus and accent ; 
while he might have dispensed with the whole discussion by 
applying the Latin accentuation at once to the Greek verses. 
He even produces Greek verses in which I he ictus falls upon 
the accent iri nearly every foot, as, 

6p$rjv keXeveiq jj to levSpov <patverai ; 
i(f oiq ati yeXuxriv ol Stwfitvoi. 

How much, then, it would have strengthened his position, if 
he had observed that this occurs just where the Greek accent 
happens to conform to the Latin laws! Yet a still more 
careful inquiry will show that his position is untenable. 

In Plautus about the fifth part of the ictuses stand in 
conflict with the accent, and in Terence a little less, but not 
quite so few as the sixth part. In. Aristophanes, if we apply 
the Latin accent, we find conflict with about one fourth of the 
ictuses, and in Aeschylus somewhat more, but not quite so 
much as a third. From this we could infer at once that 
conflict was avoided to some extent by Plautus and Terence, 
unless there be something else which tends to produce coinci- 
dence in Latin more than in Greek ; and if we adopted 
Langen's mode of procedure, we should conclude the matter 
at once, and Ave shall presently see that our conclusion would 
indeed be correct, but not because the method of proving it 
would be correct ; for Latin verses are better suited- than 
Greek ones for bringing about coincidence, just as the Greek 
comedy, not avoiding the incision in the fifth foot (i^|^_^w'_?_), 
shows a smaller ratio of conflicts than the tragedy, which, 
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to some extent avoiding this incision, more frequently presents 
the ending ^lj_\\~>j_, where conflict is inevitable. 

Nearly all Latin Trimeters have caesura in the third or 
fourth foot. In order to be brief, I shall examine only the 
one in the third foot. Now, caesura brings about this form 
_L i=i|, which prevents conflict of ictus and accent unless a mon- 
osyllable immediately precedes the caesura; and if we inspect 

the form of a whole verse, i=;.-L-w_l_i^||:~w_L^;jLw , 

we shall see that coincidence must take place after the caesura 
in all words of the following forms: 



Why Corssen counts the molossus ( t ) here, I don't 

understand : perhaps his printer did it for him. It will be 
observed that words of four syllables must receive two ictuses, 
which is not to be regarded as a case of conflict as long as 
one of them falls on an accent. The remaining, possible 
forms for this position are -£-w> '- ; — www> 

— w w — > - w w » w w w w > wi^-i'i which the 

ictus would fall as follows: 1 :=;, -L. wv ^ w (which is 

not tolerated), ^ ^ w w (which with elision of final syllable 
is very common), ^ v _, w 1_ (which is very common : in fact 
Ritschl and others hold that in ante-classical times words of 
the form w w w w had the accent on the first syllable, as 
' familia,' ' h&buerim ': a subject which will be discussed below) . 
Hence we see that only words of these forms i=;, 

— ww — > -ww> www — (•)> can cause conflict 

immediately after the caesura; for words of the forms not 

already mentioned, viz. : w JL. w , w i , w — w w > 

w — — w> -w — > cannot possibly occupy this place; 

and words of five or more syllables may be neglected as being 
of rare occurrence. 

Further, as incision in the middle of the verse is very rare 
(iiici^. || _'.. | w_i_:=i _!_,__!.), it follows that the first 
two ictuses after the caesura will generally coincide with the - 
accent, or at least will not come into conflict with it; for a 
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word of two syllables creates a caesura in the fourth foot 
which in its turn prevents conflict in the next word, and a 
trisyllabic word, JL w J- , has two ictuses, one of them on 
the accented syllable. The same happens when a word of 
four syllables with a long penult follows (_Lii.z_:=:). 

Now let us examine the beginning of the verse. If the 
verse begins with a monosyllable, the first and second ictuses 
bear the same relations to the accent that they do after the 
caesura in the third foot. A trisyllabic word does the same 
thing, and besides causes the first ictus to coincide with the 
accent. 

From these considerations it becomes evident that harmony 
of ictus and accent very frequently exists of necessity, or by 
accident, if we may call it accident. Consequently, the same 
harmony is tolerably common in Greek verses read with Latin 
accent, as I have above shown. But how does it happen that 
it is rarer than in Latin verses ? This I shall now attempt to 
show. In the first place, it has already been proven that just 
before the caesura there will be coincidence, unless a mon- 
osyllable precedes. Now in Greek there are many more 
monosyllables adapted to occupy this place than in Latin, as 
fiif, S£, yap, ye, t£, etc. Consequently there are very many 
such verses as Eurip. Hel. 837, 845, 847, 874 (all taken from 
fifty lines) : 

rubra) £i<pei ye' icticrofxui St aov jrt'Xac. 
to T p to ikov 7«p ob Karaio-^urw k\£oq. 
oVrec Qitlv jizv iariprjir A\i\\£u)g. 
j//.£t wociQ a o i WLcyi\ea>£ oh' l/ifm-i'is. 

If any one will examine a few verses of any poet, he can have 
no doubt about this fact. 

Secondly, I have already alluded to the fact that incision in 
the middle of the verse tends to prevent coincidence. But as 
nearly all, or at least very many, verses have caesura in the 
third foot, nothing but a monosyllable can usually stand just 
before incision in the middle (^ — w — i^|| — | w — — — ^_ — ). 
Now, in Greek there are many more monosyllables adapted to 
begin a new clause, or to follow caesura, than in Latin, the 
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frequent use of the article alone being sufficient to give Greek 
the preponderance in this respect, as Eorip. Bacch. 853, 1063 : 

Z£oi B' iXavviav rov ippovtiv ivSOacrai. 
tqvvtivSiv ijSrj tov ilyov n Baifi bpS>. 

But such peculiarities of Greek do not account for all the 
difference between Latin and Greek in this respect, as I shall 
presently show. It may be asked why I am unwilling to 
attribute this entire difference to the effort on the part of 
the Romans to avoid discord between ictus and accent. My 
only reason is that it is not true that this entire difference 
is due to that cause ; for I have just shown other causes to 
exist, and whether the causes can be pointed out or not, the 
fact is nevertheless established that coincidence resulting 
from accident or necessity is much more frequent in Latin 
than in Greek ; for the Latin verses appended to this article 
exhibit nearly as frequent coincidence as the verses of ancient 
authors do, while the Greek verses do not differ perceptibly in 
this respect from the ancient Greek verses. To what then is 
the more frequent coincidence in the Latin than in the Greek 
verses to be attributed, as they were both written without the 
slightest reference to accent? It is true, indeed, that the 
Latin verses differ from those of the Roman Comedians in 
having the even feet pure, which increases the chances of 
accidental harmony ; for if in the line, 

videte quantam fccerit Casca invidus, 

we place a word forming a molossus, say ' formarit,' in the 
place of ' fecerit,' we shall have discord ; but this only affects 
the comparison of these verses with ancient ones, and does 
not account for the difference between these Latin verses and 
the Greek ones I wrote, for I followed exactly the same 
scheme in the latter, except that I regarded the Porsonic law, 
which does not account for the whole difference. (Let it not 
be forgotten that when I speak of harmony or discord in Greek 
verses, I mean harmony or discord of ictus with Latin accent 
applied to the Greek words.) 

From this discussion so far we can only draw the conclusion 
that harmony of ictus and accent is more frequent in Latin 
17 
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than in Greek trimeters, but that we should expect this to 
be the case to some degree, even if accent was entirely disre- 
garded, but hardly to the same degree. Hence it is clear that 
we can come to no very definite conclusion until we examine 
individual words, or, as they are sometimes called, word-feet, 
in their relations to the feet or verse-feet ; that is, we are not 
to compare all the ictuses in Latin verses with all in Greek, 
but we are to compare words of particular metrical forms in 
the one with words of the same forms in the other ; and from 
this comparison it will appear that certain sorts of conflict 
were avoided by the Romans, but that this happens so rarely 
in comparison with the whole number of ictuses or even of 
coincidences, that the effect is hardly appreciable in a general 
comparison. And we shall even find that certain relations of 
ictus to accent were not allowed, although in the same word it 
was not demanded that they should coincide, as, for instance, 
in this verse, 

lDSultat fn nos prodltlo trucissima, 

the discord in the word 'proditio' is intolerable, while in 

insultat in nos sa&va prodltlo furens, 

the relation of ictus to accent in that word is quite admissible, 
and yet neither ictus falls upon the accent, and consequently 
the number of coincidences in this verse, which is a correct 
one, is no greater than in the former one, which is incorrect ; 
whence it is evident that a general comparison would not 
throw any light upon such facts, nor even detect their 
existence. 

§ 4. But before speaking of the individual feet, it will be 
necessary to look into the form and nature of the verse. I 
shall regard the Iambic trimeter as a verse consisting of 
three dipodies, in each of which the stronger ictus falls on 
the second foot, not on the first. This is distinctly taught by 
ancient writers, and is accepted by Westphal, Geppert, and 
others. It does not matter if this verse was originally trochaic 

with anacrusis, thus . — \J- v _, |jL w |_L _ — ~, in 

which the stronger ictuses fell on the first foot of each dipody ; 
for after this verse had been long employed in the drama, and 
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was declaimed on the stage — not sung, it is well established 

that they got into a habit of reciting thus, — -^- 1 

w -£- 1 — n_, J- . This seems to have been the usage 

already among the Greek Tragedians; since Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, when a proper name did not otherwise suit the 
verse, did not hesitate to place a choriambus instead of the 
first dipody, as Aesch. Theb. 488, Soph. Frag. 785 Dind. : 

IirirBfieSoPTOc oyfjfia Ka\ fiiyag Timog, 
'AXtpiaiflotap f)v 6 ytvvi]aas irarfip, 

which verses clearly cannot be read with anacrusis, unless, 
indeed, we adopt the view of Dindorf and others that the 
second syllable of such words was arbitrarily lengthened, 
which appears to me a rather arbitrary way of removing the 
difficulty. In other instances Sophocles admits the anapaest, 
which I believe Euripides always does, when it is necessary to 
employ such words. This is not due to a change in the char- 
acter of the verse, but to the fact that the anapaest was 
becoming more tolerable, which enabled Euripides to avoid 
the insertion of the choriambus in place of the first dipody. 
But whatever may be the true way of reading the verse, the 
following way, which is very prevalent, is certainly wrong : 

_.Z. W _|__J_ W _| _./___; 

for the stronger ictus of each dipody must fall on that foot 
which contains the short* thesis, so that we must either read 
thus : 

I w I v_ I ._, A , 

or without anacrusis thus : 



that is, the greater ictus must fall on the pure foot, whether 
the verse is treated as being trochaic or iambic. I shall, 
therefore, first treat it as iambic, with the greater ictus on the 

* I follow established usage with regard to the words tkesis and arsis, although 
the ancients used them in exactly the opposite sense, thesis being the syllable that 
receives the ictus, and meaning the planting of the foot in marching, while arsis 
was the raising of the foot — not the voice. 
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second foot of each dipody, and then briefly adapt the inves- 
tigation to the trochaic scheme. 

§ 5. I now proceed to the laws themselves which govern 
the relations of ictus to accent ; and first I shall discuss those 
which relate to words containing long syllables only, then those 
relating to words containing both long and short syllables, and 
finally those affecting words which contain only short syllables. 

1. (a) In words containing only long syllables we find 
scarcely any influence of accent in the odd places (first, third, 
and fifth), which places I shall first discuss. In these places 
the accent is disregarded, because the ictus is much weaker 
on these than on the even feet, and does not modify the natural 
sound of the word as much. This seems to be the proper 
place to speak of the relative force of the different ictuses. 
The stronger ictuses are not all of equal stress, and the same 
is true of the weaker ones. The strongest ictus of all is on 
the second foot, the next strongest on the fourth, and next on 
the sixth ; and of the weaker ictuses the strongest is on the 
fifth foot, the next strongest on the third, and the weakest 
ictus of all on the first. If we represent the stress of each 
ictus numerically, they will be something like the following : 

16 2 5 3 4 

where the numbers merely illustrate, and do not pretend 
exactly to represent the relative stress. This is because the 
strongest ictus being on the first dipody, and the force of an 
ictus depending as much on its ratio to its fellow-ictus as on 
its own absolute stress, the other ictus in the same dipody 
would naturally be weakened, and just in proportion as the 
stronger ictuses are weakened as you proceed in the verse, the 
weaker ictuses would be strengthened, until the fifth would be 
nearly as strong, as the sixth. A full investigation of this 
subject would lead us into too long a discussion of music and 
general phonetics. From the above it is evident that a con- 
flict of ictus with accent would create a maximum discord in 
the second, and a minimum in the first foot. 

(a) It is evident that in the fifth foot the accent is entirely 
neglected; for there are very many such verses as Plaut. 
Cas. 14 : 
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hue mihi venisti sponsam praeceptum meim. 

(/3) In the third foot an influence is claimed for the accent 
by some able scholars, nor will I deny that there may be some 
truth in their opinion ; but if you examine the scheme of the 

verse, you will see that the word must have the form J. .or 

. '. , in order that conflict may occur : 



or w | l j_\ ^ __; 

but either supposition not only requires the verse to be without 
penthemimeral caesura, but also divides it iri the middle — 
faults which would, anyhow, prevent the existence of such 
verses. But if a trisyllable or a longer word in that position 
suffers elision, the conflict remains, while the caesura is not 
prevented, and this not unfrequently occurs, as Plaut. Cas. 
326, Ter. Hecyr. 412, Hor. Epod. v. 97, 

quam id expetivisse opere tarn magno senem. 
vereor si clumorem eius hie crebro audiat. 
vos turba victttim htnc et hinc saxis petens. 

Here the conflict is really between the accented thesis of the 
third foot and the ictus of the second, as the ictus of the third 
still falls on an accented syllable ; but this also is a result of 
necessity, unless a trisyllable with long penult or a still longer 
word follows ; but a trisyllable cannot follow, because it would 
create conflict in the fourth foot where a strong ictus falls, 
thus : 



and verses with a word of four syllables in that position 
actually occur, as Ter. Adelph. iv. 7, 11 : 

audivi. et ducenda indotdtast. scilicet. 

This shows clearly that the conflict in the third was not so 
much avoided as prevented by the scheme, of the verse and 
the harmony demanded in the fourth foot. This same pecu- 
liarity of the scheme (I mean the demanded caesura and the 
forbidden incision in the middle) even prevents a cretic word 
(-'— w — ) from including the third foot although there results 
no conflict; thus : 

a form of verse which is extremely rare. 
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The conflict rendered possible by elision in the middle of 
the third foot led Hermann (Epit. § 79) to the remarkable 
conclusion that the long penult, which by elision became the 
ultimate, was shortened, as ' c6ncede hue,' ' seVede hue,' etc. 
But (in addition to an explanation which will presently be 
given) such elisions secure caesura, and so are introduced, in 
spite of the fact that they create a conflict of a certain sort. 
Even in the few verses which I have appended to this article, 
one example of this elision occurs : 

Signi usque Pompei ipse Caesar maximus. 

And I find instances of this among other verses which I have 
written, but never a conflict (otherwise) in the third foot. 
Therefore such verses as Ter. Andr. 718, etc. : 

amicum amatorem, virum fn quovis loco, 

are faulty only because they have incision in the middle, and 
lack the proper caesura; for, as to the second foot, the syllable 
ma has sufficient stress to receive ictus, as it is long 
and is preceded by a short grave syllable. Bentley's views 
on this subject are as remarkable as Hermann's. He holds 
(De Met. Ter. sub fin.') that the third and fourth feet must 
not close with the ends of words, because that would cause 
ictus to fall on final syllables. Now, it is true that ictus, 
under certain circumstances hereafter to be investigated, must 
not be placed on the ultima ; but in the case before us it is 
the caesura which prevents the incision in question, and such 
lines as 

persuasit nox, amor, vinum, adolescent(en)iii, 

are faulty because of incision in the middle and absence of 
proper caesura. It may be argued that the caesura is a result 
of the other principle, instead of its being a result of caesura; 
but a little reflection will convince any one that caesura was 
made on its own account, particularly as it was employed by 
the Greeks who had certainly no objections to placing ictus 
on a final syllable. It is true, the caesura penthemimeral or 
hephthemimeral is more uniformly observed in Latin than in 
Greek, but this results from the more frequent use of the 
spondee, and in the fourth foot, as I shall show, the discord 
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caused by ictus on the ultima where the penult is long is 
avoided. 

(y) Having spoken of the fifth and third feet, I now come 
to the first. Since the strongest ictus of all falls on the 
second foot, the first foot, which, so to speak, is under the 
shadow of the second ictus, is subject to less stringent laws 
than any other foot in the verse. Accordingly we find in this 
foot synizesis, ecthlipsis, conflict of ictus with accent, and all 
licences more frequently than anywhere else. I shall produce 
a few illustrations taken from Ter. Phorm. : 

addo istuc : inprudens timuit adulescens : sino. 
non fuft nec^sse habere : set id quod lex iube 
nempe Phormionem. D. istunc patronum mulieris. 
ego deos penatis hinc salutatum domum. 
senectutem oblectet : respice aelatem tuira. 

But the fact is a well known one, and there is no need of 

further illustrations. Even such forms as ' vilicus ' ( ^ 

s _,), ' filius ' ( — ^ w ), ' hominem' ( w ^ ^J), which involve 
a conflict of ictus and accent scarcely tolerated elsewhere, 
sometimes occupy the first place. 

(5) I shall now examine the even places. In them, on 
account of the stronger ictus, the discord is greater when 
ictus conflicts with accent. 

(a) Of course, as the sixth foot is always an iambus, 
and we are now discussing words which contain only long 
syllables, we pass this foot by for the present. It may be 
asked why this foot is always an iambus. To this it is 
sufficient to reply that the penultimate foot of nearly every 
kind of verse was, for reasons which it is unnecessary to 
mention here, kept pure, and that the Iambic trimeter was 
originally trochaic with anacrusis and catalexis: 



so that the sixth iambus results from the original fifth trochee. 
(/3) In the fourth foot, where the next to the strongest 
ictus of all is found, conflict is very rarely tolerated ; yet 
examples are not entirely wanting, as Plaut. Cas. 322 : 

meis inimicis voluptatem creaverfm, 

where it will be observed, by the way, that the greater ictus 
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of the fourth foot excuses the loose pronunciation in the other 
foot of the dipody where volup- appears as one syllable v'lup-. 
Further examples are : 

Ennius: Falam mutire plebeio piaculum 6st. 
Pladt. Mil. II. 6, 22 : nisi mihi supplfiium virgarum de te datur. 
Liv. Andr. 40 (R.) : puerarum minibus confectiim pulcerrim6. 
Ter. And. Prol. 7 : vetcris po6tae maledictis respondeant. 

But the instances are very rare compared with what would 

naturally take place, so that we must suppose that this conflict 

was, for the most part, avoided. Nor is it difficult to see why 

it should be. The Roman poets were accustomed to the 

Greek verses, which never admit the spondee in the fourth 

place ; consequently when they introduced it themselves, they 

still shortened the thesis as much as the nature of words 

would admit, that is, they made the thesis "irrational." 

Besides, as lias been shown, the difference between arsis and 

thesis must be as great as possible in the even feet, to prevent 

the verse from losing its iambic character. Moreover, 

whenever this discord occurs, the ictus falls upon the ultima 

and at the same time on the antepenult if the word has more 

than two syllables, which must be the case to prevent incision 

in the middle. Now, it is true, the ictus on the antepenult 

would not, of itself, be objectionable, as that syllable is 

generally a stem-syllable, as in ' plebei6,' or a prefix requiring 

emphasis, as in ' c<5nfectum ' ; but when an ictus falls also 

on the ultima, so that the accent lies between two ictuses, on 

a syllable which must be to a great extent shortened and 

rendered obscure, the natural sound of the word is too much 

altered ; and especially was this the case in the times of 

Flautus when the last syllables were very obscure — so much 

so that the Latin language was in danger of losing its 

terminations to a great extent, as actually occurred in the 

case of its sister languages, the Oscan and Umbrian : a 

danger from which it was rescued by its contact with Greek, 

and especially through the influence of Ennius, who reduced 

to fixed laws many things which he found entirely unsettled. 

Nearly all final syllables, for instance, had been treated as 

short. Some of these, though originally and properly long, 

he left short, as in ' bene,' 'male'; others he left common, 
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as in ' milri,' ' tibi,' ' ubi,' but the most of this class he 
restored to their legitimate quantity, as in ' doml,' ' malo,' 
' metu,' ' brevl,' ' vein,' ' maxume.' This obscure sound 
of the final syllable is shown, further, to have existed by 
certain forms of the language, especially as they are found in 
inscriptions of an early date. In the ordinary forms a 
relatively obscure pronunciation is shown by a comparison of 
the forms datas (Sanskrit), Zotoq, datus. Consequently, if 
the ultima is elided, the discord is to a great extent removed, 
even if the ictus falls on the antepenult — not, as Hermann 
says, because tlie penult (thus rendered ultimate) is shortened, 
as " deced' hue," but because, as shown above, the syllable 
on which the ictus falls is always one adapted to receive 
stress, and the ictus which follows falls either on a stem- 
syllable or on a prefix demanding stress. Cases of this sort are 
much more frequent than those where no elision takes place, 
and to attribute this to chance is simply to believe that the 
majority of words suffer elision. I give here some examples 
of this elision : 

Plaut. Cas. 468 : si neget adesse exanimatum amittat domum. 

" " 470 : sed uxorem ante aedes eceiham {?). hef misero mini. 

" " 496: tuam arcessituram esse uxorem meam. 

" " 497 : ergo arcessivisse ait sese et dixisse te. 
Turpil. 90 (R.) : propter peccatum pausillum indignissimi. 
Knn. 242 (U.) : Asta atque Athenas, anticum, opulentum oppidum. 
Liv. Asdr. 14 (R.) : procat, toleratis temploque hiinc deducitis. 
Ter. Phorm. n. 3, 76 : praeterierat iam ad ducendum actas. omnia haec. 
" " iv. 1, 7 : quaeso igitnr commorabnre ubi id audiveras. 

" " 11 : quid gnato opiigerit me absente, audistin, Chrenoe. 

Many more could be produced, but these suffice to illustrate. 

(y) In the second foot the law is most stringent, but even 
here exceptions can be found, as Plaut. Cas. 402 (unless the 
verse is corrupt) : 

qninque hanc omnein rem mcae erae iam faciam palam. 
If the ictus falls before the accent, the discord does not 
belong to this foot, as I have already shown, but to the third 
where tlie weak ictus on the ultimate is tolerated, but is rare 
for reasons already explained, that have no reference to accent. 
An example is Tkr. Heaut. Tim. 147 : 

decrevi tautispur me minus incuiiau. 

18 
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Here the stem-syllable ' tan- ' is well suited for ictus, and as 
the ear is accustomed to the word ' tantis,' the conflict with 
the accent in 'tantfsper' gives no offense. But even if 
there were any discord, it would belong to the third foot ; for 
the law merely excludes the second ictus from the ultima, 
when the penult is long. Hence it may even happen that the 
thesis of the second foot be an accented syllable, as Heaut. 
Tim. Prol. 11 ; Naev. 37 (R.) : 

oratorcm e=se voluit me non prologiim. 
die quo pacto eum potiti : piignan an dolo. 

This, however, is rare, and was evidently avoided to a con- 
siderable extent. In Plaut. Cas., as far as I know, there is 
no instance of it except when a monosyllable forms the thesis, 
as v. 333 (Gep.) : 

sine mode- rus veniat ego remittam ad t'e viri'im. 

Since in the second foot the ictus must not fall on the 
ultima when the penult is long, it follows that if a monosyllable 
immediately precedes the caesura, another monosyllable must 
precede that one, or else elision must take place before it, 
thus : 

This use of two monosyllables is usually attributed to an 
attempt to place the second ictus on an accented syllabic 
to prevent the discord that would result from ictus on an 
unaccented syllable followed by an accented monosyllable 
without ictus. This is rather absurd, for the former of the 
monosyllables is written first. Poets don't begin at the 
caesura and build the verse backwards. The true explanation 
is this. When the Latin poets admit the spondee into the 
second place the second ictus must not fall on the ultima. 
One way of avoiding this is to have caesura in the second 
foot: 

but as often as this happens the space between this and the 
main caesura must be filled by either a dissyllabic or two 
monosyllables, and of course the latter would frequently 
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happen to be more convenient. The second monosyllable is 
in another dipody, and indeed in the third foot where the 
accent is neglected, as I have already shown. A few illustrations 
will make this clear : 

1'ladt. Cas. 51 : nunc ne tu | te mihi || respondere postul&s. 
" " 231 : sic tandem | s! tu || Iuppitfer sis mortuos. 
" " 36 : post autera | riiri ant || ervom nisi comederis. 

That the monosyllable before the caesura has nothing to do 
with it, is clearly shown by verses which have the iambus in the 
second place, for then the ictus does fall on the ultima when 
that monosyllable follows, as Cas. 3 : 

quid tu, malum, me sequerc'? — Quia certumst mihi. 
Now if the discord were betwen -lum and me, it would be as 
great in case of an iambus as in case of a spondee in the 
second foot. Of course, when a monosyllable is under the 
second ictus, another monosyllable will not necessarily follow 
if the poet chooses to employ the hephthemimcral caesura ; 
hence we frequently meet with such verses as (Jas. 12, 13, etc.: 

quin potius | quod legntumst || tibi ncgotium. 
id curas | atque urbauis || rebus abstines. 

In Greek verses the caesura, as has already been shown, is 
often preceded by a monosyllable, and the result of this is 
that conflict frequently takes place in the second foot between 
ictus and (Latin) accent. I mentioned this as one of the 
reasons why such conflicts would naturally be more numerous 
in Greek than in Latin ; but as I have just now shown that 
this conflict was really avoided in Latin, it may appear as a 
contradiction ; but a little reflection will convince any one 
that this is not the case. The number of such verses is so 
small in Latin compared to the whole number of ictuses, or 
to the number of such verses in Greek, that in a general 
enumeration of conflicts, they would produce no appreciable 
effect, even if the law forbidding the conflict were neglected. 
Let us now suppose the verse to be trochaic in its movement. 
Even with supposition, the laws relating to conflict would 
naturally be about the same. It is true, the main ictus would 
then fall in the odd places thus : 
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but the thesis is no longer the syllable preceding, but the one 
succeeding the arsis, and the conflict between the ictus of the 
first foot and the thesis of second (iambic) foot is the one to 
be avoided (as this now becomes the weakest thesis of all), 
which would bring about most of the results examined. Still, 
the loose manner in which the first ictus is handled would 
convince me that the verse is to be considered iambic even if 
it were not known to be so from other considerations. 

2. In words containing both long and short syllables, 
conflict is scarcely avoided at all, so long as the ictus is on a 
long syllable, and the accent on a short one. Accordingly, a 
word ending in an iambus receives the ictus very readily on 
the ultima, w _L . If the whole word is an iambus, of course 
conflict is inevitable, if it receives an ictus at all ; for the 

ictus cannot fall on the penult, ^ , where the accent is. 

Corssen asserts that there is as much discord in w _i_ as 

there is in L. ; but he ignores the fact that quantity 

determines stress in Latin, and that the ictus in — J_ would 
have to be stronger than in _, J_ to give the foot its iambic 
character. That the second syllable of w — is a much more 

important part of the word than the second syllable of , 

is shown by the fact that iambic words in the more polished 
hexameters do not suffer elision, and sometimes even admit 
hiatus after them. 

With regard to the relations admissible between ictus and 
accent in words which end in a trochee or a dactyl, there has 
been much discussion among scholars, and appears still to be 
great diversity of opinion ; but the conclusions I came to 
after an independent investigation made without any bias (as 
I did not at the time know the subject had ever been discussed), 
I have no reasons to change, after, having read a good deal 
on the subject. To examine the question would require too 
much space ; but I shall submit my views briefly. In my 
opinion, the ictus was for the most part excluded from the 
short syllables (ultima and penult) of such words, and espe- 
cially from the ultima of dactylic words, but accent was not 
always (if ever) the sole cause of this restriction. In trochaic 
words, if the penult is circumflexed (which Corssen, Quintilian, 
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and others affirm, and Langen denies), that is, closes with the 
low tone, the discord caused by ictus on the ultima is not very 
great, as an unaccented mora falls between the accent proper 
(the acute part of the circumflex) and the ictus. The chief 
objection, then, to this ictus is not its conflict with accent, 
but the stress it gives to a final short syllable, which must 
have been very considerable, so as to exceed the natural 
stress of the long penult. But even this objection is to some 
extent removed by the fact that the ultima forms only half 
the arsis, and is quickly passed over, while the other half will 
nearly always be found on a monosyllable or the accented 
penult of a dissyllable ; and it will presently be shown that 
the second mora of a resolved arsis is better adapted for the 
accent than the first mora is. This linking together of two 
words by a resolved arsis, as in 

ang»;s"in inpluvium decidit de tegulis, 

is hardly tolerable unless the words are closely connected in 
construction, and the second one is a small one, so that the 
accent may fall under the second mora of the arsis ; and at 
the same time the first one is usually small so as to bear 
prefixing. Examples seem to be more numerous in trochaic 
than in iambic verses ; but in many of the examples some- 
times produced, the ultima is really long, and fills up the 
whole arsis, as Plaut. Trin. 714: 'sine dote (dotei) neque,' 
etc.; Capt. 914, 'carni;' Mil. 707, 'morte;' Men. 478, 
'parte' or 'parti': cf. Enn. Ann. 420 'sub monte' 
(Bucheler, Lat. l)ccl., p. 50). 

The unpleasant effect of an ictus on the ultima of a dactylic 
word has nothing at all to do with accent, for another ictus 
falls upon the accented syllable : _'_ w ^ ; but is due, first, to 
the fact that this ictus gives the very obscure ultima too much 
stress, and, secondly, to the fact that the prefixing of so long a 
word to a shorter one is disagreeable. Consequently this 
ictus is rare in Greek as well as Latin. Moreover, although 
in Greek a word which forms a first paeon not unfrequcntly 
has ictus on the penult jL ^ ^ ^ , as Aiust. Birds, 057 : 

mci Manlcu/x X a /</3 a vi r e ra (T.-jxli^iara, 
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still, this ictus is extremely rare if the ultima is elided so that 
the arsis belongs to two words. In the Birds there is one 
instance of this, v. 1123 : 

ft fit) irapHiu T a flit upi aveuiyfiiya, 

where even long words are combined. There is in the Birds 
also one example of ictus on the ultima of an ordinary 
dactylic word, V. 202: 

2ti/p< yap tafias aur/Va fxa\' eg T>)v \(>-)Qir)r, 

where fia\a, being placed after ah-ik-a, needs to be forced into 
close connection with it ; and even in the previous verse cited, 
the elision (which can be shown to have been total in Greek) 
already unites the words closely, which can never happen in 
Latin, as the elided syllable in that language was not entirely 
suppressed. 

Ictus on the penult of a dactylic word, if very weak as 
in the first foot, is sometimes allowed, as in Pj.aut. Cas., 
' vllfcus,' and in the prologue (not by Plautus) ' f Tlius.' 

In words which form an antibacchius, the conflict or rather 
the discord is greater than in trochaic words, when the ictus 

falls on the ultima, 1 ^ ; for, first, another ictus must 

also immediately precede the accent, and, secondly, the word 
is longer and more cumbersome, so to speak, and so is less 
adapted to being closely connected with a succeeding word. 
In fact, the second reason alone is quite sufficient to account 
for the exclusion of ictus from the ultima of such words ; for 
the same law is observed in Greek verses. In the Birds 
there is not a single example of this ictus. To illustrate the 
relative usage in Latin and Greek verses with regard to the 
remaining forms just discussed, I here present a compara 
tive view of the Birds and Casina. In the Birds, which 
contains nine hundred and thirty Iambic trimeters, we find 
the following: _^, 2; — WN ^, 1; — ^_, 7; _ w ^_, 

12; w vL (w)> 1- The f° rm vL- i» hoth examples 

represents a word closely connected with the following word : 
v. 1 165, oLti -t (_ ^ , w ) which is hardly a fair example at 
all ; v. 1693, AXXa ya/.ua)» wl. (_ ^ | _ _ JJ). In Casina, 
where there arc two hundred and eighty-six Iambic trimeters, 
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we find — ^ w , 1 (in the first foot of v. 635, 'vilfcus'); 
_ ^ , — wv^> — -wvL-w, none at all. In the prologue 

— ^ > _,, 1, in the first foot, 'films.' In Tek. Phorm., 
where there are si?, hundred and seventeen Iambic trimeters, 
we find — ^,,3, all in the first foot; — ^ w , w ^, 

— w w -_• > none at all. These statistics demonstrate clearly 
that such ictuses were avoided in Latin ; for words of these 
forms are not so much rarer in Latin than in Greek, and 
accident favors these ictuses no more in Greek than in Latin. 
Still, I have found in other plays of Plautus a few examples 
of most of these ictuses, unless the verses are corrupt : a 
point which 1 had no means of investigating. But the whole 
investigation leads to the conclusion that the ictus on the short 
ultima of long words was avoided more on account of the 
undue stress thus given to the syllable and close union of 
long words with other words, than on account of discord 
between ictus and accent. 

The form w _ :=; will be treated along with w w w ^ . 

3. The law affecting words composed of short syllables is 
this: The ictus must not fall on the syllable which immediately 
follows the accent, but may fall with perfect freedom on the 
syllable preceding the accent ; for the slight elevation of voice 
which accompanies ictus is extended to the second mora of 
the arsis and so includes the accent; so that this ictus really 
harmonizes better with the accent than an ictus does which 
falls on the accent and extends itself to the next syllable. 
The ultima, for reasons already given and not pertaining to 
accent, is not disposed to receive the ictus. 

a. (a) An ictus on the ultima of a word forming a pyrrhic 
(„. ^,) does not produce much discord, for these words are 
often almost without accent, and soineUmcs arc employed as 
monosyllables, and can readily be connected closely with a 
word following. Hence we need not be surprised to find 
instances like ' su6s amor' ( w o^_ w ) in Plaut. Pseud. 206 ; 
for this word frequently suffers synizesis, ' siios,' from which 
it is evident that the word may cither be deprived of accent 
entirely, or else the accent may be removed to the second 
syllable. But as the words themselves are not very numerous, 
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and there is still some aversion to arsis divided between two 
words, and the form ^_ , ^ w for other reasons is better 
adapted to the verse, the examples of ^^ are rare. They 
are also rare in Greek verses where an influence of accent is 
out of the question. In the Birds I find only four exam- 
ples, as v. 71, ore inp, v. 76, ore fikv, etc., where the words are 
very closely connected, or the second is even an enclitic. In 
' Casina' there is one example, found in the first foot of v. 
460: 

hominera amatorem ullum ad forum procedere, 

where a tribrach has become a pyrrhic by elision. In Ter. 
Phorm. there seems to be one example, iv. 8, 49: 

set mi opus erat, (ut aperte tibi nunc fabulur) ; 

but who can believe that the ultima of ' erat' was combined 
in arsis with ' ut ' across the pause and parenthesis ? It is 
clear that ' erat ' is here an iambus, the parenthesis and pause 
justifying the retention of the original quantity of the ending 
-at. The next foot is, then, an anapaest. 

(/>) The fact that the ictus very rarely falls on the ultima 
of a word forming a tribrach (._, w ^), is not to be attrib- 
uted to any influence of accent, for the accented syllable 
forms the second mora of the preceding arsis, so that there is 

no conflict : ^7^ | ^_, ^ ; but it is rare because it forces 

two consecutive arses to be resolved, thus : ^jr^_, <_, wK^ 
thus prefixing two words, as it were, to a third one, whereas 
we have seen that one long word so prefixed is unpleasant. 
Here, again, the Greek usage disproves the influence of accent; 
for in the Birds there is not a single example. In trochaic 
verses this resolved arsis does not force the resolution of 
another, and so some examples of it are found : _1_ , w w | 
w "7^ s_ (but hardly _L , w w | _^_, _). In iambics, there- 
fore, it can only occur when we have a proceleusmatic | w w 
W A_, I _ , and examples of this may be produced, especially 
in the first foot. 

(y) A word forming a proceleusmatic (^ w w ,_) very 
rarely receives the ictus on the ultima, because, first, it unites 
a long word closely with another; secondly, it imparts too 
much stress to a weak ultima ; and finally, so many consccu- 
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five short syllables are unpleasant. Hence we have either 
^J^_ w l_ (ultima long), or ^~^ w ( w ), J- (ultima elided). 
(Cf. Cas. 44 (Gepp.) and Men. 361). 

b. (a) The general law I stated, relating to influence of 
accent, forbids ictus to fall on the penult of a word forming a 
tribrach : ^^^, that is, w ^A_ . But some examples, 
especially in the first foot, can be found. The only example 
I have seen in an even foot is in the fourth foot of Plaut. 
Men. 876 : 

qui vi me cogunt ut validus insnniam : 

a verse which some have tried to amend, and whose authority 
Ritschl for some reason rejects, although Corssen says he 
recognizes it (Aussprach., Vokal., Beton., n. p. 994). 

In Casina, while ^A_ w occurs thirty times and ^A_ _ 
thirty-three times, w ^~^_, does not occur once, and ___ j^O^ 
only once, and that in the first foot. In the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes, w ^__ occurs thirty times, and ^__ ^ sixty-four 

times ; or, to omit the form ^ ,_, . , we have w ^^_ just 

as frequent as s j~^, _ . That is, we have the following 
relations : 

Latin i™^ . ... 80 

Greek M^~ " " _ " 30 more or less. 

Of the thirty examples of w ^_,, twelve, indeed, immedi- 
ately follow incision in the middle of verses, where they cannot 
occur so frequently as in Latin verses, as has been shown. 
But to omit these twelve entirely, the remaining eighteen are 
nearly all in the second foot, .where the scheme of the verse, 
though hardly so favorable as the scheme of Greek verses, 
still is not so unfavorable to this ictus as to account for the 
vast difference of usage. Hence, we must conclude that this 
conflict between ictus and accent was carefully avoided by the 
Roman poets. To this conclusion the objection may be made, 
and has been made, that such words as ' meaque,' ' egbne,' 
which have the accent on the penult, have the ictus on the 
penult just as rarely as other ordinary words which form a 
19 
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tribrach. This fact we must admit ; but it can be explained 
without invalidating the law I stated. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that these words were accented on the penult, as some 
distinguished scholars have done. Langen says that Diomedes 
was the first to attribute such an influence to enclitics in 
Latin, and thinks that he and others who succeeded him 
imitated the Greeks in this matter. But, in the first place, 
we can hardly believe that such men as Priscian were so deaf 
or stupid as to be unable to recognize the accent of their own 
words. Secondly, they could not have imitated the Greeks 
in this view, because the Greek enclitics did not produce this 
effect, as will appear from a comparison of ' mda,' ' meaque,' 
with I6pv, I6pv Tt. Thirdly, Diomedes seems to have been the 
first and only one to attribute " intentio" to accent, and Langen 
accepts this as authority for stress, although Diomedes could 
have taken the expression from Greek writers, and that too 
without its meaning stress. Now, if Langen is willing to 
believe Diomedes in this, why does he not believe him and 
others in another statement, which is of itself probable and 
cannot be borrowed from the Greeks ? Finally, it may be 
admitted that Diomedes was right, but claimed that at his 
time the accent in such words had shifted its position ; that 
the classic ' mSaque ' had become ' meaque.'' To this we reply : 
In the space of time that elapsed between Terence and 
Diomedes it is not probable that the accent should have 
changed its position in that way, for the accent was move 
tenacious of its position than of its nature — a fact which we 
cannotdoubt when we consider that even in modern languages 
derived from it, the accent is, for the most part, still on the 
Latin tone-syllable, and the same is true of modern Greek 
compared with ancient, and all admit that the Greek accent 
has changed its nature, and I think I have established the 
same in regard to the Latin accent. But Langen denies that 
accent could have changed its nature so as to possess " intentio" 
at the time of Diomedes, unless it had it already at the time 
of Terence. How, then, could it have changed its place, 
especially as in so doing it would have left its customary and 
legitimate position (^ w w ) and taken up an unusual and 
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strange one (,_ ^ w ) hitherto unknown to the language ? 
A further objection is based on the fact that some of the 
grammarians assert that ' atque ' has no accent, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that '-que' had not the power of 
imparting a new accent to a word. But if we accept the 
statement of the grammarians about ' atque,' why not accept 
their statement about ' meaque ' ? Moreover, their statement 
about 'atque' shows that they were not blindly, or rather 
deafly, following the Greeks, for the Greeks, in similar combi- 
nations, employ the accent, as in e'iye, ovnc, SSe, &<Tirep y etc. 

I am aware that these arguments do not establish beyond a 
doubt that such words were accented on the penult; but if 
they were not, the exclusion of the ictus from that syllable is 
all the more easily explained, or rather needs no explanation 
at all. But I have attempted to prove that the accent was on 
the penult of such words, merely because I believe it is true ; 
and I can explain the exclusion of the ictus from that syllable 
without resorting to the arbitrary assertion that in this one 
particular the Latin grammarians did not know what they 
were talking about. 

Assuming, then, that the accent was on the penult, ' meuque,' 
we offer the following explanation : First, the Romans avoided 
conflict with accent, chiefly because of the uniformity 
and fixedness of the position of the tone-syllable ; but in the 
words under consideration, the normal position is departed 
from, so that the main cause of avoiding conflict is removed. 
Secondly, since the great majority of words forming a tri- 
brach (^ w w ) received the ictus on the first syllable, 
the mere force of habit would cause the poets to treat all in 
the same way. But, lastly, there is really a worse conflict 
when the ictus falls on the accent of such words, than when 
it falls on the first syllable. For, when on the penult, it 
includes the ultima, which is always a low-toned enclitic, 
whilst, when placed on the first syllable, it imparts due stress 
to the stem-syllable, and carries over some elevation to the 
tone-syllable, as it is the second mora of the arsis. 

But examples of ictus on the penult of such words are not 
entirely wanting in Plautus and Terence (Langen, Philol. 
xxxr.), and other dramatic writers, as Caecil. H32 (R.): 
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eg&nc quid dicam t quid vclim t quae tu omnia. 

(/?) Ictus is not tolerated on the penult of a word forming 
a proceleusmatic ( w w £, _). Not only is there an intoler- 
able discord between ictus and accent, but also this ictus 
presupposes the close connection of the word with the one 
preceding, by means of resolved arsis, thus : — sjfi^ I ^ ^j~^, 5 
and forces five short syllables to come consecutively. The 
ancients, both Greeks and Romans, were accordingly in the 
habit of causing the ultima of such words to be lengthened 
by inflection or position, or to be removed by elision before a 
long vowel: ^^ w _^_, or N _A, ^_ (_) , jl. Consequently, 
if I mistake not, there is not a single instance of w w ^_, w 
in the Birds — certainly none in Casina or Phormio. 

c. Now we come to a difficult question. According to 
Langen, words of four short syllables in Plautus have the 
ictus eleven times on the first syllable to once on the second — 
in Terence seven times to once ; that is, we have the following 
relations : 

In Plautus, ^ ws _^ : ^^^^ = 11 : 1; 
" Terence, ^_ w ^ w : ws ^ ww = 7 : 1. 

Hence, ^ ww ^ in PL: j_^_ ww in Ter. =11 : 7. 
Bentley, Ritschl, Langen, and others hold that such words 
in the times of Plautus had the accent on the fourth syllable 
from the end, but that at the time when Terence wrote, this 
accent had already begun to vacillate between that syllable 
and the antepenult. Now, Georg Curtius accepts, or at least 
formerly accepted, the theory of Langen and others that the 
Latin accent had more stress than the Greek, and was something 
between the Greek and modern accent ; and if this theory be 
correct, then it must be true that the words under consideration 
were accented on the fourth syllable from the end. But then, 
one of the most important arguments employed by Curtius to 
establish the existence at one time of a Graeco-Italian language, 
is the fact that in both Latin and Greek the accent is confined 
to the last three syllables, whilst in Sanskrit, for instance, 
this is not the case. Now, either this argument must be 
abandoned, or else the stress claimed by Langen must be 
considered erroneous ; and which we are to do, I don't see 
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how there can be any doubt ; for it is incredible that between 
the age of Terence and that of Cicero the accent should have 
changed so much that Cicero could assert that it was a " law 
of nature " that the accent should never fall farther to the 
left than the antepenult (Orat. 18, 58) ; and it seems the 
more incredible when we consider that the plays of Plautus 
and Terence were always of great authority and influence, 
and by being frequently brought upon the stage were kept 
alive, and so did much to preserve and transmit the language 
under the form in which they employed it. Yet, Cicero's 
remark shows plainly that an accent on the fourth syllable 
from the end was entirely unheard of in his day. 

So we may with confidence assume that such words were, 
like all other words with short penults, accented on the 
antepenult ; and remembering that the accent was chiefly 
mere elevation of tone, we shall be able to find a satisfactory 
explanation of the tendency of ictus to fall on the syllable 
before the accent. 

(a) First let us compare the Greek usage. In the Birds 
there are seventy-six words of this sort, of which forty- 
eight have the ictus on the first syllabic, and twenty- 
eight on the second : ^ w w w , 48 ; w ^ w w , 28. Of 
these twenty-eight examples, twelve occur immediately 
after incision in the middle of the verse, which incision we 
have already seen to be, for other reasons, less frequent in 
Latin than in Greek. Hence we shall not be far from the 
truth if we assume that in the verses of Aristophanes modified 
to suit the Latin scheme, there would be two ictuses on the 
first syllable to one on the second: ^1. ^ w _ : ^ w ^ w 
= 2:1. Most of the examples of w ^ w w occur in the 
second foot, where they can readily occur in Latin as in Greek 
verses, for the scheme ^ _L , | w ^ w | ^ || does not inter- 
fere with caesura. Therefore Plautus has about five times, 
and Terence about three times as many ictuses on the first 
syllable as Aristophanes. This could not. happen by chance. 

Qi) The causes of this seem to me to be the following : 
First, the elevation of voice, which accompanies ictus, extends 
itself to the second mora of the arsis, ^j~^ w w ; and as the 
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accent was elevation without any considerable stress, it har- 
monizes very well with the element of ictus on this second 
mora of the arsis. But when the ictus fall on the accented 
syllable, w ^_ w , it extends itself to the syllable following 
the accent, which is objectionable; so that, in fact, the ictus 
on the syllable preceding the tone-syllable harmonizes with 
the accent better than an ictus on the tone-syllable itself. 

Secondly, in all these words the first syllable is either the 
root, as in ' Aaiuerit,' '/awiilia' (cf. ' famulus '), or a prefix 
which distinguishes compounds from each other, or indicates 
their relations to their primitives, as in ' aiicrit,' 'redierit' ; 
' mhibeo,' ' oVribeo ' ; wherefore these syllables, especially as 
they are short and unaccented, were pronounced with a cer- 
tain stress, in order that they might retain their significance. 
As the modern accent includes stress, it is employed for this 
purpose, and a secondary accent remains on the primitive 
word in compounds, as in '^nwahrscheinlich,' '^igeschricben' ; 
and so on the root of derivatives, with secondary accent farther 
on, as in ' oirigkcitlieh,' 'ifT/einigkeiten.' Now, the Latin 
accent, being elevation, could immediately follow this stress, 
and the stress itself was more of the nature of ictus than of 
(Latin) accent ; so that those two syllables were exactly 
suited for the reception respectively of ictus and accent. There 
is reason for believing that those prefixes, even when they 
were long, received stress in the early periods of the language, 
and it is upon this very theory that Curtius bases his ex plana, 
tion of certain vowel-changes, such as are seen in ' facio,' 
' mftcio,' ' perficio ' ; ' scando,' ' ascendo,' ' cZ<?scendo ' ; ' cado,' 
' cect'di ' (' ce-,' which is a remnant of the root repeated, 
denotes completed action and so demands emphasis). Changes 
like ' ago,' ' egi ' ; ' facio,' ' feci,' do not invalidate this 
argument, for they are either contractions from earlier redu- 
plicated forms, or else of a different nature, involving the 
lengthening of the vowel, something like W-, \t\our: Corssen, 
in order to explain those vowel changes, assumes that in very 
early times the fourth syllable from the end could be accented, 
and that a long penult did not require the accent to fall on it. 
But this will not explain all the changes ; and even if they 
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were so to be explained, we are by no means to suppose that 
those accents continued to the times of Plautus ; and Corssen 
himself warns us against understanding him to mean this. 

The fact that Terence placed the ictus on the antepenult of 
such words more frequently than Plautus, may be due to 
several causes. First, the stress on the root or prefix was, 
of course, a relative thing, because to impart a similar stress 
to the remaining syllable would be to deprive the stress on 
the root of its effect. Now this very thing happened, when 
Ennius introduced the hexameter, and restored the Latin 
endings, or rescued them from destruction by allowing them 
quantity and ictus in his great epics, which, for ages, were 
standard authority. In the times of Terence,the endings, there- 
fore, were not so weak and obscure as in the times of Plautus, 
which is the same as saying that the roots were relatively 
weaker. But in the times of Terence, that emphasis on 
roots and prefixes had not yet vanished, nor even in the times 
of Virgil had it entirely disappeared, for he employs ' tenuia,' 
' ariete,' etc., as dactyls, changing the accented vowel almost 
into a consonant ; for surely no one will claim that such 
words even as late as Virgil still had the accent on the fourth 
syllable from the end. Nevertheless, it must be conceded 
that Virgil did not adhere closely to popular pronunciation, 
and that words like those mentioned could not in any other 
way be forced into a dactylic hexameter. 

Secondly ; even if the change of stress on root-syllables 
could not have taken place between Plautus and Terence, the 
difference of usage between the two is not so great but that it 
could result from a difference of individual inclination or 
local usage, particularly when we remember that the ictus 
w w w w wa s allowed even by Plautus. In a similar manner 
Euripides indulges in what are termed licenses, which Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, writing at the same time, avoided ; and I know 
men who pronounce whole classes of words differently from 
most people. Who has not heard people say ' governing nt,' 
'compliment' (noun), etc. ? And I have in mind a distin- 
guished scholar and scientist who gives the first syllable of 
many words such an emphasis that many persons declare he 
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accents them, as ' Ftrginia,' 'congratulate.' Now, remember- 
ing how very different were the earlier associations of the 
African and the Umbrian, we should expect differences in 
speaking. 

Finally, the slight difference of usage between Plautus and 
Terence could happen by chance, although the difference 
between their usage and that of Greek poets is entirely too 
great to be accounted for in this way. The total number of 
ictuses on the antepenult ( v _, ^ w w ) is very small, and when 
we are dealing with things so rare, not much importance is to 
be attached to a comparison of numbers. To illustrate this, 
let us assume a case. Let us suppose two Latin poems to 
have been discovered, and the question to have arisen whether 
they were both from the same author. In one, which contains, 
let us say nine hundred and eight Heroic hexameters, 
there are ten examples of conflict between ictus and 
accent in the sixth foot, and six such examples in the 
fifth foot; in the other, which contains, say, eight hundred 
and eighteen verses, there are only three examples of 
conflict in the sixth foot, and none at all in the fifth. If 
we attribute importance to so wide a difference, where, however, 
all the figures are small, we should decide at once that the 
poems were from different authors ; but the poems I have 
described are the tenth and the ninth books of Virgil's 
Aeneid. At the opening of the discussion of this question, I 
assumed the data furnished by Langen and compared the 
ratio between the two sorts of ictus in Plautus, with the same 
in Terence. If we were to proceed in this way with the two 
books of Virgil just mentioned, we should find the ratio of 
conflicts to harmonies to be as follows : 

Book x., 6th foot, 91 : 1 ; 5th foot 151 : 1. 
" ix., " 273 : 1; " o° : 1 ; 

a result which is absurd, for it is evident that in both books 
the conflicts in question were to a great, and about the same, 
extent avoided, while this result gives us for the harmonies in 
the sixth foot, 

x : ix : : 1 : 3, 
and for the fifth foot, 

X : IX : : 1 : oo; 
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whereas the true relation may be found by omitting the very 
rare conflicts in both and reducing, and we have, for the sixth 
foot, 

x. : ix. : : 135 : 136, 
and for the fifth foot, 

X. : IX. : : 272 : 273, 
and this is about the true relation subsisting between the two 
books. Now let us compare Plautus and Terence in the same 
way. Out of ninety-six instances in Plautus, we have 

vi^^J8 + ^i^ v , 8 = 96, for V = 11, the 
ratio in Plautus. 
In Terence, 

^ w w w , 84 + _ ^ w w , 12 = 96, for \% =7, the 
ratio in Terence. 
Now, as the small numbers 8 and 12 do not differ so much 
from each other but that accident could modify them materially, 
we have as much right to assume 88 : 84, or 22 : 21 as the 
ratio between Plautus and Terence, as to assume 11 : 7; 
and, as I have shown from Virgil, this is the much more 
rational method of the two. Hence, it is quite possible that 
the whole difference resulted from accident; for it would have 
been surprising to me if they had not differed to that extent 
from each other. 

d. Words of the form _ i ^_, w ^l receive the ictus some- 
what more frequently on the antepenult than on the syllable 
preceding it, which is easy to understand; for, first, if the 
ultima is short and the ictus falls before the accent, another 
must fall immediately after it, J_ w ^ w , which is not 
allowed. In the Birds there are eight examples of this 
ictus; in Casina and Phormio not one. This cannot be 
attributed to any peculiarity of the Latin scheme, nor could 
chance have caused it; for the same relations exist between 
all the Greek and Latin plays I have examined ; and if any 
one will write a few verses admitting resolved arsis, he will 
find himself employing this ictus by no means rarely. Accord- 
ingly, the few verses which I have appended, as they were 
originally written, contained two instances of it: 

turn ego vosque, nosque de.cidimus omnes liumi, 
dum insultat iu nos proditio trucissimft. 

20 
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But as soon as I wrote these verses, I suspected that there 
■was something wrong, because they sounded unnatural and 
unusual ; and it was this which first led me to examine the 
subject of this particular sort of ictus. These two verses, 
and these alone, I afterwards changed on this account ; but 
the changed forms exhibit as many conflicts as these (but 
they are admissible conflicts), so that the whole number of 
conflicts in the verses is not at all modified by the correction. 
Even in Seneca, where words containing long syllables often 
show conflict in the odd places, you will never find this ictus 
(_L w ^ w ), but always either — ^ ^ ^ or i_ ^ ^ i . 

Secondly ; if the ultima is long, we find either J_ _ w J- , 
or, what is more frequent, — ^ ^ — But here no influence 
is to be attributed to accent. The form i. w ^ ± is rarer 
for the reason that it is not so well adapted to the scheme of 
the verse ; for it is not possible for the anapaest in ±. w w J- 
to occupy the first place, and in the second, where the strongest 
ictus falls, it is unpleasant on an ultima unless the foot is 
pure; while if it occupies the third place, it prevents caesura 
and causes incision in the middle of the verse. There only 
remain, then, the fourth and fifth places, the former of which 
gives the same difficulty in a less degree that the second 
place gives, while in the fifth place nearly all the examples 
occur. So that it is manifest that the ictuses JL. w w J- are 
not to be expected as often as — ^ w — 

Thirdly ; the first syllables of these words, being long, have 
sufficient emphasis without ictus, and if the ictus falls on it, 
it does not extend itself to the accented syllable as in ^ _ 
ww . Frequently, however, we have elision, whence we 
obtain J- w _ (-— ), — , which is suited to several places in 
the verse. 

Fourthly ; in the Latin dramatists, the anapaest is less 
frequently employed anyhow than the dactyl, even if we omit 
the examples contained in the words under discussion. In 
Andria these relations exist: 

-^w:~^^- = 3:2, 
but in the Birds, 

_ ' :___!_= 1 : 2. 
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This circumstance alone would make — ^ w | ^ ,J- | more 

frequent than _i_ | . _i_ | . 

Among all the early dramatic writers, I find nearly the 
same usage with respect to ictus on words of the forms — w 
w i=i and w w w :=:. In Bibbeck's Edition, I find the fol- 
lowing relations : 
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who will deny that the difference between the two may be the 
result of accident ? 

In the so-called " Syri Sententiae," which are of late origin, 
I find j_ ^_ w w not much more frequent than w ^ ._, ^_ . 

§ 6. Briefly to sum up the whole matter, we announce this 
law : Ictus must not fall on the syllable which immediately 
follows the accent, except when the arsis is long and the 
accented syllable short, which happens only in iambic words, 
as w _i_; and - the law is especially stringent when another 

ictus would also immediately precede the accent, as _i >_ 

or J. ^ ; but the law does not apply to the odd places 

except when short syllables are concerned. 

Many minutiae cannot be included in a brief summary. 

I do not assert that the poets ever took conscious notice of 
the accent ; but I have no doubt that if their attention had been 
called to it by the question why they avoided certain combi- 
nations, they would have seen that it was unpleasant relations 
of ictus to accent that they were avoiding. 

These laws were not of an absolute and inviolable nature, 
but were rather aesthetic ; consequently occasional violations 
of most of them arc sometimes found in verses which cannot 
be changed, or, at least, which there is no MS. authority for 
changing. 
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Here the discussion must be closed. If nothing else worth 
while has been developed by it, one fact has certainly been 
demonstrated : that in metrical questions the indolent method 
of regarding a post hoc always as a propter hoc cannot be 
relied upon. 



Marcus Antonius (loquitur). 

Lacrimas si habetis, nunc parate fundere. 
Vidistis hanc togam, optimi : tempus bene 
Memini quo ea primum amicuit se Julius : 
JEstate erat sub vesperum in prsetorio 
Illo die quo Nervios devicerat. 
Spectate : Cassi sica perforavit hie : 
Videte quantum fecerit Casca invidus 
Scissuram : amatus Brutus hie ictum dedit, 
Et cum nefandum ferrum is inde evelleret, 
En sanguis ipse Cajsaris secutus est, 
Tamquam forag exiret ut pernosceret 
Num tain impulisset Brutus ingrato modo. 
Nam Brutum amorcs scitis omnes Caesaris 
Fuisse : quantum amarit sestima, deus ! 
HiEc plaga crudelissima omnium fuit; 
Nam cum videret Caesar ipsum pungere, 
Ingratus animus proditorum fortior 
Pervicit armis : turn cor amplum rumpitur, 
Togaque voltu procidit tecto ad pedes 
Atro cruore defluentis interim 
Signi usque Pompei ipse Cscsar maximus. 
Et quantus ille casus, O cives, fuit ! 
Ego vosque et omnes cecidimus nos tunc humi 
Sum insultat in nos sseva proditio insolens. 
Hei fletis ! atque cerno iam sen tire vos 
Vim misericordise ; hse benigno ex fonte sunt 
Guttae : pii, quid ! Caesaris nostri togam 
Scissam videntes fletis? Hue spectate nunc: 
Hie ipse — miserum ! — lacer ab infidissimis ! 
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'0 Kdruv -di' iavry (Uf?i^ft/, ialfiura Tl/A-uvn( avayvovf 

'AXi/Stc eivai tovt avaynaiov TlXaTaiv, 
ku\w£ \iyct£' izodtv yap, tiy aXXwe *X £t > 
i; T tXffic »/c)£ Kai irodwv SS' "ifitpoc 
Ttje udavaaiag ; Kai iroOtv ZIoq TO$t 
uptrtrTov, roS tVroe Jtijua ytyveadai irort. 
to firjSev ; iKTr\t)ye7<Ta >; vpu^ij tydopy. 
ti S»; itap avT>)v -^d^tTai (pofiov/iivri ; 
to tit'iov itjTiv iv <f>pe<rlv Kivovficvov, 
abroQ te /.itWoi' ovpavog ri SttKvvuv 
Kai to'iuiv avOpuiiroiaiv eKfaivoiv aa(j>CjQ 
Tt)v aidtoTrfr — i5 v6r)/xa irpotj(pt\eg 
Kai Suvbv, <ie jxtv nUarai Travrola Xf) 
>/jua<; uirtipaT tKTZtpav, otaq Sc %p>) 
fiiTaWayue Kai Kaiv' opd/iar tiappav. 
irXartla Ktirai Kafierpog ■apovfiov Oia, 
c'<XX' ioT iir avrrj Kai aKiaajxa Kai vityoc, 
okutoq ri. Toudt yovv kyi) fitv i^o/xai' 
vTrtpdev iifiwv e'iye ttov "art Kvpiog 
(»cat fiifv Iv EpyoiQ iraaiv i; <pvtrig Xrya 
i)Q iariv aii2£) toiq KaXolg ovk ead' OTTtOQ 
ov% {jScrat /xei; olg 2' eKelvog ijStrai 
cvSai/xovetv xp») ravrd y, dXXa nov ; itort; 
ovtoq yap ovv 6 koojxoq IotI Kaiaapog. 
ijSr) St Kcifivw av/ifiaXuiV vvv vavariov. 
Kai Kc'ipra Ziaa oVX' a>2' i\<o' fivpog r ifibg 
£bn) re, irrjfia Kai \vaig, nuptial [lot. 
6 fxlv fi' ayti npbg Ttpjxa, Kai ravr iv flpayti, 
/; V lie Oavovfiai y' ovttot i/x^avuig \tytt. 
4* V X'I °' 'X c "" Ta T 'l v virap^iv aa<j>a\i] 
Ztytt yt\<j airaadlvTi Kai Oapae't $' UKfit'iv. 
tci /xev yap aarpa (jidiatrat, Toy 8' ijXtov 
avTov aKorwati S;) ro yijpae, £<c t 'irrf 
ivvai TtCTTphiTat ti)v (pvaiV av S' OKpOiTOV 
ilfir\v (j>v\d^tic, a/3Xa/3»;c r Iv rjj fia)0 
ijv Toi tzoti OTOi\tia trvp(3a\civ -)(pewv, 
KTVirai re Koafiwv Kovaiag vavayia. 



